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Freedom From Vibration 


A Packard Aircraft Engine in flight is as smooth and 
flexible as a [win-Six on the roadway below. Its 
perfectly balanced design provides an even flow of 
power, closely approaching that of a turbine. 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Ask the man who flies one 
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Widely Known and Famous 
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There has been firmly established through- 
out the country an active and intense 
allegiance to the AEROMARINE name and 
the excellence of AEROMARINE FLYING 
BOATS. 


Underlying it and stimulating it is the won- 
derfui record of their performance; the charm 
of their travel; the ease with which they 
handle; and lastly, the superb reliability and 
economy with which they serve. 


We offer to discriminating buyers a limited 


number of the famous AEROMARINE 


NAVY HLS. LIBERTY ENGINED FLYING 


BOATS at prices as low as quality, perform- 
ance and prestige will allow - Write for 
illustrated, descriptive pamphlet and booklet 
“What They Say about the Ayesemaniine 
Flying Boat Service.” 


Agcomaring Engineering and Sales Co. 


1800 Times Building, New York 





And now on the Great Lakes between Cleveland and Detroit the 
“Black Tailed’ Flying Boats of the Aeromarine Airways are operating 
daily, adding more prestige to the Aeromarine name and helping 
America forge ahead in Aerial Transportation. 
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t Type 


Ignition 


Cooling 
Otling 
Bore 
Stroke 






Valves 





Carburetor 
Weights 

Installation 
Dimenstons 









Equipment 








Gas Consumption 


Oil Consumption 


Extra Equipment 


The CURTISS C-6 


Aeronautical Motor 


Sia-cylinder en bloc; aluminum con 
struction; four-stroke cycle. 


Rated Horse Power 160 H.P. at 1750 R.P.M. 


Two high-tension 6-cylinder mag 
netos. 


Water—centrifugal pump. 
Pressure feed. 

Four and one-half inches. 
Sia inches. 


0.50 lbs. per Brake Horse Power 
Hour at 1750 R.P.M. 


0.01 Ibs. per Brake Horse Power 
Hour at 1750 R.P.M. 


Two intake, two exhaust, per 
cylinder. 


Duplex Zenith Aero Carburetor. 
Motor without oil or water 417 Ibs. 


Overall length 57-19 /32” 
Overall width 23-3 /32” 
Overall depth 40-3 /4” 
Width at bed 15-3 /4” 
Height from bed 24-1 /8” 
Depth from bed 15-1 /8” 


Tools, shipping boz. 
Other parts on special order. 
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Steady, reliable, unfailing power means 
better performance, greater efficiency, 
real economy and maximum safety. 


That is why CURTISS Orioles, Seagulls, 
and C-6 Standards are powered with the 
CURTISS C-6 motor. 


Simple in design, easily accessible, 
CURTISS built, the C-6 motor has 
proven itself a worthy relative to, the 


famous Curtiss OX-5. 


The same CURTISS qualities which 
have made the OX-5 unquestionably the 
most dependable aeronautical motor in 
America have made the C-6 its only 
competitor for this coveted reputation. 


Operating equally well from Airdromes 
7500 feet in the Rockies or on the Sea- 
shore, the C-6 motor has, in its short 
three years of existence, proven its real 
worth under most severe conditions. 


An electrically started commercial 
motor, scientifically develcped by 
Curtiss since the war. 


For that “Grand and glcricus feeling” in 
the air - Curtiss planes - Curtiss motors. 
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Displacement . . . . . 1°27 cubic inches 
; H.P. at Sza Level, 350¢ 21350 R.°.M. (cruising) 
400 ct 140)R.P.M., (maximum 
Weight (withouthub) Dry . . . .. . 1320 
' ee | eee 3-26 
® Overall Length (without ..b) . .711- 6 inche ' 
ese Cue Te 25 ee — 
° Soll Gomupton the po APE cae 
O.1 Consumption (Ibs. ter H.P. Hr). . . .008 
i AN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT i 
| i IN LARGE BORE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
The Wright D-1 isadistinct- duty aircraft engine devel- 
ively American engine oped to date and is designed 
W developed for the propul- particularly for use in ships 
sion of lighter than air of the Zeppelin tvpe. | 
machines, recently com- The D-1 meiks a very 
pleted for the U. S. Navy high enginccring point of 
Department. achievement in lighter than 
: This is the largest heavy air aeronautical propulsion. 
° PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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The Night Air Mail 


HE announcement by the Post Office Department that 
T it expects to put night service in operation on the trans- 
continental air mail route before the end of the present fiscal 
year, that is, before June 30, 1923, id a step in the right 
direction for developing commercial aviation. 

Those who have studied the various problems underlying 
civil air transport are agreed that its greatest immediate 
utility is to be expected, first, from long distance routes, and 
second, from day and night flying. These two factors are 
really interrelated, for the long distance routes in question 
are as a rule the ones which necessitate night flying if the 
service is to afford all the advantages of speed aircraft confer 
upon its users. 

The organization of airways for night flying is a complex 
problem, and the Air Mail Service is to be congratulated for 
the serious, conservative manner in which they are tackling 
it, taking every precaution to make night flying as safe as 
possible rather than rushing to be the first to fly by night. 

The Paris-London airway is now equipped for night flying, 
and some experimental night flights have successfully been 
accomplished—but that route is only 240 miles long as against 
the 2680 .miles of our transcontinental airway, which is fur- 
thermore handicapped by some serious natural obstacles, such 
as the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains. It is estimated 
that for the New York-San Francisco airway emergency land- 
ing fields equipped with powerful beacons will be needed every 
25 miles, which means that there will be sixty-eight landing 
stations of one kind or another on this route. From this the 
magnitude of the enterprise may be grasped. 

The splendid record of safety achieved by the Air Mail 
Service during the past twelve months—in which it carried 
49,000,000 letters over a total distance of 1,750,000 miles with- 
out a single fatal accident and defaulted.only 714 per cent of 
its scheduled trips—is a brief that when night flying will be 
inaugurated on the New York to San Francisco airway, it will 
be operated with the same regard for safety and efficiency 
which has made the American Air Mail justly famous through- 
out the world. 





Air Trespass 


A* interesting ease of so called air trespass has recently 
come before the courts of Pennsylvania. Some gypsy 
fliers rented a tract of land which they used for a flying 
field. The owner of the adjoining farm objected to the noise 
of the airplanes flying over his property and brought an action 
for trespass. The Justice of the Peace fined the aviators $1.00 
each. A few days later the decision was reversed by a judge 
who held that, as the airmen had not set foot on the com- 
plainant’s ground, they had not violated the existing trespass 
act. It was also indicated that there was no trespass law in 
Pennsylvania under which airmen could be fined. 
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The question of the ownership of the air, while never finally 
adjudicated in this country seems to be obvious from common 
usage. Ever since the rights of property have been established 
the use of the air by birds, bees and carrier pigeons, regardless 
of their ownership, has not been questioned. Even polluting 
the air by chemical plants has been permitted. Now, radio 
is establishing another precedent by zoning the air for differ- 
ent classes of wave lengths. 

“Who owns the Air” is a question that has been discussed 
from many points of view. While the unobstructed and 
peaceful use of the air has always rested in the owner of land, 
the right of tenancy has never been extended to prevent the 
free use of the air above property. No owner of land has ever 
prevented the public from looking or hearing through the air 
above his property and the very mention of this prohibition 
sounds absurd. 

The Convention for the Regulation of Air Navigation as 
signed by the United States and practically all the leading 
nations of the world states under “General Principles”: “The 
high contracting Parties recognize that every Power has com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty over the air above its terri- 
tory.” While this may apply only to international relations, 
it is obvious that the regulations for the use of the air must 
rest in the federal government alone. 

The right of eminent domain has long been the method of 
acquiring for public use, rights of way and land for any 


public betterments so that no matter what legal quibbling may. 


cloud the broad issue, it will always be possible for the gov- 
ernment to obtain control of the air. “Free as the air” is no 
longer a maxim but is becoming a reality sanctioned by law. 

The sea has always been free. A leading legal authority 
has stated “The sea is an element which belongs to all men 
like the air.” 

It will be unfortunate if a case involving exhibition flying, 
where noise of planes and the nuisance from crowds brings in 
the question of local police power is used to influence public 
sentiment about the fundamental freedom of the right of way 
through the air for commercial air transportation. 





Continuing Airship Development 


T is gratifying to learn that the Army Air Service has 
I placed with the industry an order for six airplanes de- 
signed to be filled with helium. While five of these ships will 
merely be enlarged versions of the standard twin-engined 
types, to compensate for the difference in lifting power be- 
tween hydrogen and helium, the sixth ship will be of an 
entirely new type, of fairly large size and embodying semi- 
rigid principles of construction. 

As the latter vessel is admittedly destined to be an experi- 
mental airplane carrying airship, it will be seen that the Air 
Service is consistently carrying out its program of neglecting 
no phase of aviation which may be useful to national defense. 









































M.LT. Gliders at French Competition 


American Team Sails with Two Machines Entered in 


French Gliding Competition at Puy-de-Combegrasse 
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Views of the American entries in the French gliding competition: Figs. 1 and 2—M.1I.T. glider No. 1, uncovered; Fig. 3— 
the same, covered; Fig. 4—skeleton of the M.I.T. glider No. 2 


American aviation will be actively represented at the Ex- 
perimental Congress of Motorless Flight which the French 
Aerial Association and the Aero Club of Auvergne will joint- 
ly hold from Aug. 6-20, next, at the Puy-de-Combegrasse, 
near Clermont-Ferrand, France. Two gliders built by the 
Aeronautical Engineering Society of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have been entered in the French com- 
petition, and are now on their way to France together with 
the American gliding team, composed of Edmund T. Allen, 
age 26, of Chicago; Harry C. Karcher, age 20, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, and Otto C. Koppen, age 22, of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Mr. Allen, who was formerly a test pilot for the Army Air 
Service at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, is the pilot. The 
chief designing work, with the assistance of the Aeronautical 
Society, was done by Mr. Koppen, while Mr. Karcher had 
charge of the practical construction of the glider. 

Messrs. Allen, Karcher and Koppen constructed a glider 
at the M.I.T. laboratories and, as has been reported before in 
AVIATION, on June 12, Mr. Allen took it to a 50-ft. elevation 
at Isswich, Mass. He rose in a fifteen mile head wind. Al- 
together five successful flights were made. The velocity of the 
wind was such that the machine hovered practically the entire 
time. It reached a maximum elevation of 20 ft. and advanced 
a maximum distance, in one flight, of 200 ft. 

As the result of these trials the three experimenters de- 
signed, with the assistance of other members of the Aeronan- 
tical Engineering Society of M.I.T., a second glider, which 
embodies some of the lessons learned in the operation of the 
initial machine. M.I.T. glider No. 2, which is shown above in 
skeleton form, is 24 ft. in span, 16 ft. in overall length, and 
weighs 80 lb. The safety factor is 4. The new machine em- 
bodies some features novel in glider construction, such as 
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flaps extending the entire span of the wings, whereby the 
eamber can be decreased or increased at will by the pilot, 
and a very effective type of camber control which it is not 
considered advisable to describe at the present time. 

As may be seen from the above illustration, Glider No. 2 
is much better streamlined than No. 1, and more ample tail 
contro] surfaces are provided for. The landing gear is also 
of a novel and interesting type. 

According to our contemporary Les Ailes, there were thirty- 
six entries in the competition on June 15, one month before 
the closing date, and it was then expected that several air- 
craft manufacturers would enter machines in the last moment. 

Aceording to the latest advice from the organization com- 
mittee, the following new entries have been received in addition 
to the sixteen listed in the June 12 issue of Aviation: 


17. Gustave Thourouss. 29. Maurice Griffrath. 
18. Daniel Montagne. 30. Lucien Lefort. 
19. Farman Fréres. 31. Pierre Vial. 

20. Henri Grandin. 32. J.P. Trofin. 

21. J. Rollé. 33. Louis Bréguet. 
22. Maurice Rousset. 34. Georges Julien. 
23. Henry Potez. 35. Maurice Aubiet. 
24. Georges Sablier. 36. Jules Caux. 

25. P. O. Detable. 37. Bellanger Fréres. 
26. Louis Peyret. 38. Robert Landes. 
27. Aimé Valette. 39. M.I.T. 

28. Ettore Bernasconi. 40. Louis Clément. 


Of the first thirty-six entries twenty-six are gliders; nine are 
aviettes, or flying bicycles; and one is a “muscular” helicopter. 
Particulars of these machines will be given in a subsequent 
issue of AVIATION. 
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An Explanation of Soaring Flight 


Condensed Outline of a Series of Lectures Delivered 


before the Northwest Aeronautical Society, Seattle, Wash. 
By J. W. Miller 


For many years writers on the subject of bird flight assumed 
that because the bones of birds were hollow, they were filled 
with gas, thereby making the bird lighter than air, so that 
it floated in the air very much as a balloon floats. Although 
this theory was accepted for many years, a little thought 
readily proved the absurdity of it. 

Another theory advanced some fifty years ago was that birds 
have the power through an almost invisible quivering of thew 
feathers to render themselves highly anti-gravitational. It 
is rather strange to note that this belief is even yet adhered 
to by some so-called investigators. 


The Theory of Ascending Currents 


One of the early theories that still prevails and finds many 
adherents is the theory of ascending currents of air. Since 
this belief is quite general among students of bird flight, and 
is accepted by many earnest investigators, it seems necessary 
to discuss it at some length. 

Anyone who has taken a journey by water along the coasts 
of North America could not have but been impressed with the 
soaring flight of the common sea-gul] (Larus glaucescens). 
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Figure il 


These gulls frequently follow ships for many miles, soaring 


. the greater part of the journey. This performance has been 


explained by the adherents of the ascending air theory by the 
statement that the heat from the vessel causes rising currents 
of air. If this be accepted as a true explanation, then it would 
seem that we should attempt to explain why these birds do 
not fly above and aft of the funnels of the steamer. Also 
how they soared before the advent of the steamship. 


It has been stated further that vultures and turkey buzzards 
fly over open country in the summer time because the heated 
air from such country rises in a continual flow. It has been 
the writer’s observation that such birds are usually to be found 
soaring about in the vicinity of dead animals or other car- 
rion. ‘It is scarcely to be supposed that such carrion is to be 
found only in regions of ascending air currents. It is also 
noticeable that these birds soar at very great heights. This 


‘doubtless is due to the bird’s attempts to rise above the as- 


eending currents coming from the heated areas below. 

; Again, one of the best soarers is the albatross. This bird 
is scarcely ever observed to flap its wings, and yet it will 
follow a ship for days across the ocean, regulating its speed 
to that of the ship. It would seem that the adherents of the 
theory of ascending air currents would need to explain how 
such currents could be possible over any particular portion 
of the ocean which might be chosen at random. 

Furthermore, if we accept the theory of ascending air cur- 
rents we must not overlook the fact that air will flow upward 
because it is lighter than the body of air immediately sur- 
rounding it, or because it is deflected upward by an obstruc- 
tion. If the upward flow is due to heavier air surrounding 
the rising column, then a heavier-than-air machine entering 
sich an upward flow would immediately descend, due to the 
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lesser density. Any pilot who has flown over arid or semi- 
arid country can testify to the fact that a plane on entering 
such a region will lose altitude until it has gained sufficient 
speed to again attain its former lift. : 


Other Discrepancies 


If a vertically ascending column of air is to serve any pur- 
pose in lifting the airplane it can do so in one of two ways; 
either by flowing upward with such velocity that it forces 
the plane up dynamically, or by virtue of the fact that the 
plane would need to be lighter than the air itself and would 
thus be floated upward. Neither of these conditions exist. 


Figure 2 


If the air is deflected upward, due to encountering an ob- 
struction in its path, then its upward trend is at a compar- 
atively small angle with the horizon. The effect on a plane 
entering such a flow of air would be a tendency to stall, due 
to the fact that if it were flying at its best angle of incidence 
the upward trend of the air would increase this angle of in- 
cidence appreciably, and up to the burble point would increase 
the lift; but upon passing the burble point or point of max- 
imum lift, or say about 18 deg. angle of incidence, the plane 
would promptly stall. This being the case it would be neces- 
sary to nose down. It would seem that some other explanation 
of soaring flight would be necessary. 

It was the writer’s privilege to construct machines more 
than twenty-five years ago from the data derived by Professor 
Langley and he is of the opinion that Langley’s work on the 
internal work of the wind is the true explanation of soaring 
flight when taken in connection with the condition for stability 
of an airplane in flight. Most attempts to outline a means by 
which soaring flight can be accomplished include a large de- 
gree of inherent stability. This is fundamentally wrong and 
can easily be shown to defeat its own purpose. ‘ 

I will attempt to show here how soaring flight is accom- 
plished, how simple it is, and how difficult it becomes when 
inherent stability is made the summum bonum. 


A Simple Example 


Let us first investigate some of the common forms of loco- 
motion provided by nature. Take for example a man walking. 
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Figure 3 


It would be difficult to conceive of a more unstable condition 
than this. The center of gravity of the body is high above 
the point of support and it is only for a very brief space of 
time (if at all) that this point of support is directly under 
the center of gravity. Reference to Fig. 1 will make this 
clear. The lower portion of the sketch shows the man in 
elevation. C is his center of gravity, while P is the point of 
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Figure 4 


support. Thus it will be seen that in elevation the center of 
gravity is in advance of the point of support P. A A’ is the 
path of the center of gravity. Were C to remain vertically 
above P, the body would be stable, but no motion would take 
place so long as this condition remained undisturbed. 

In the upper portion of the figure is shown the plan view 
in which AA’ is the path described by the center of gravity 
C, while PPP are the points of support. It will thus be seen 
that in walking there is no position where the body is in 
stable equilibrium. 


Another Example 


In Fig. 2 is shown in plan the path of the center of gravity 
of the body of a skater. As before AA’ represents the path 
of the center of gravity of the body. SSS are the marks of 
skates, or the travel of the center of support. From the dia- 
gram it will -be noted that in each stroke of the skate there 
is one point of equilibrium, viz. at the point where the path 
of the center of gravity crosses the skate mark. At this point, 
however, the inertia of the body carries the weight beyond 
the point of equilibrium and the skate turns away from the 
falling body, thus placing the system of forces in a very un- 
stable position. 

As all skaters know, it is a very simple matter to skate 
without lifting either foot from the ice. To one wholly un- 
acquainted with the art of skating this would be extremely 
baffling. It would be as logical for such an individual to look 
for some mysterious force in the skates, or to assume that this 
manner of skating was due to a downward inclination of the 
ice, as it is to attempt to explain bird flight by an anti-grav- 
itational theory or by a belief in ascending air currents. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the growth 
of civilization has always been man’s propensity to attempt 
to explain what he does not understand, in some mysterious 
and highly improbable manner. After blundering along for 
a period of time in this way he gradually begins to study and 
experiment, ultimately arriving at the correct solution. After 
having reached the correct solution he sits back and com- 
placently marvels at the simplicity of it. Thus it seems that 
the many unsuccessful attempts to explain soaring flight is 
merely history in the act of repeating itself. 

In the present instance it is not necessary to look for new 
or unknown forces or processes. We can solve our problem 

































in a simple and direct manner, making use of well understood 
and long known laws. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a ball at point A in motion down an 
inclined plane PL; G is an arrow through the center of 
gravity X; P is the point of support. Since X is above and 
in advance of P, the foree of gravity will produce motion 
downward and toward the right. The momentum thus acquired 
would carry the ball to B. However, when the ball is at @ 
and still moving, if the inclined plane be suddenly and vig- 
orously moved toward the left a distance c, the ball will be 
foreed to position D or through a vertical height e, which is 
a distance a higher than it originally started from. The dis- 
tance b represents the loss in height (potential energy head) 
due to air and frictional resistance, while a + 6 is the energy 
or head imparted to the ball, or consumed in moving the in- 
clined plane toward the left. The distance d represents the 
horizontal distance the ball would have traveled from C to B 
under its own momentum had no motion of the inclined plane 
taken place. 

Note that in position C the center of gravity is at the left 
of the point P and the ball is in an unstable position. Were it 
to stop at this point motion would take place toward the left. 
In moving from position A to position C the ball has passed 
through a position of static equilibrium and only its momen- 
tum earries it toward the right. In position D the ball is in 
equilibrium and no further motion would take place unless 
the condition here prevailing be disturbed by some external 
force. 


The Mechanism of Soaring Flight 


Let us now substitute for the ball a soaring machine and 
for the inclined plane PL a homogenous body of still air. In 
Fig. 4, if the center of gravity X of the soaring machine be 
in advance of its center of pressure P, it will glide downward 
and reach the point M with considerable momentum. If at 
point M the center of gravity and center of pressure be inter- 
changed the machine will “nose up” and its momentum woald 
carry it to position B. 

If, however, while the machine is at some point as C, & 
wind moving in the opposite direction (or toward the left) 
strike it, it will be lifted through the height e, and its momen- 
tum will carry it to D. If, when the machine has reached D, 
the wind cease and at the same time the center of gravity be 
shifted ahead of the center of pressure, a forward glide will 
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‘» take place. It is obvious that if at any point along 
the path of the upward glide the machine be nosed down, 
it will glide downward and forward even though the wind 
continue to blow. It should be noted that if the center of 

vity be in the vertical plane through the center of pressure, 
no forward motion would take place at D and the machine 
would pancake; or if the wind continued it would be blown 
backward. 

It thus appears that the irregular flow of the air, called by 
Professor Langley the “internal work” of the wind, is an im- 
portant aid to soaring flight. However it must not be for- 
gotten that even though the wind blow with exact regularity 
it still possesses kinetic energy which can be utilized for 
soaring by the correct manipulation of a properly designed 
machine. It is only necessary to nose down at any point in 
an upward glide and thus gain speed relative to the flow 


of air. 
Practical Soaring 


In Fig. 5 a soaring machine at A, at a distance X above the 

and, is moving forward into the wind and would land at B. 
At C the controls are manipulated to cause the machine to 
nose up thereby bringing it to point D. Assuming that it has 
a properly selected aerofoil and that the machine has not been 
placed in a stalling position, the increase in the angle of in- 
eidence will increase the lift much faster than it will increase 
the drag. The machine will therefore be lifted to D under the 
combined action of the wind and its own inertia. At D the 
machine passes through a position of stability in the process 
vf nosing down and would pancake were it not placed at a 
downward inclination. This downward inclination would 
earry it to some position as D”. However, if the controls be 
moved to nose up at D’, it would be carried to E at a height 
Z above the starting point. 

If now we shorten the horizontal distance of the glide until 
it becomes infinitesimally small, and at the same time place 
the center of gravity of the machine far enough in advance of 
the center of pressure so that the forward component of the 
foree vector along the path of flight just equals the drift 
(and assuming the wind to be blowing hard enough), the 
machine will be lifted vertically, but will not advance. In 
other words, it will merely drift upward in exactly the same 
way as a kite is lifted. Thus it will be seen that by shorten- 
ing the horizontal distance of the glide, and at the same time 
placing the center of gravity in the correct position relative 
to the center of pressure, a soaring machine can be made to 
climb and at the same time advance into the wind. It is 
possible to caleulate with considerable accuracy the rate of 
advance thus attained. 

It is especially noticeable that a position of static stability 
is to be avoided and that in order to soar successfully a 
machine must not have inherent static stability. 

Thus far no attempt has been made to explain the process 
of soaring with the wind. In general, however, it may be 
said that long continued soaring flight with the wind at one’s 
back is very difficult but not impossible. 





Night Air Mail Planned 


Second Assistant Postmaster General Paul Henderson 
expects to have, within the next fiseal vear, night aerial mail 
service in operation on the trans-continental air mail route, 
either between New York and Chicago, or between Chicago 
and Cheyenne. The Chicago-New York run is regarded as 
the strategical run to advance the mai! from coast to coast, 
but by reason of geographical difficulties, it may be decided 
to make the night run from Chicago to Cheyenne. The great 
advantage to large business interests in expediting the trans- 
continental mail ean readily be seen. 

For some time, Joseph B. Magee, a special agent of the 
Air Mail Service, has been engaged in making a survey of the 
route and the proposed equipment, and is now preparing an 
exhaustive report on his findings. The main thing insisted 
upon by the Second Assistant is that night flying shall be 
made approximately as safe as day flying. The plan for the 
night mail contemplates the establishment of brilliantly lighted 
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landing fields at the air terminals, situated about 200 miles 
apart. There are to be powerful beacons every twenty-five 
miles, so: that the pilot may pick up one after the other on 
his route. At each beacon, there is to be an emergency land- 
ing field, not to be equipped as are the terminals, but to be 
used should a forced landing become necessary. 

A big electric company is engaged in planning the illumina- 
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TO GO ON RULING ‘EM, YOU'VE GOT TO RULE THE AIR TOO.” 











A significant cartoon which appeared in a recent issue of 


“Punch,” the English humorous weekly 


tion of the air terminals, with the idea of making the landing 
fields as light as day. This is a big problem in itself, as it 
is necessary to eliminate shadows, giving the pilot a daylight 
perspective of the landing field. Plans must be worked out 
for the equipment of the planes with powerful lights te be 
used in making landings. An exhaustive study is being made 
of the different types of lights, that the one most suited to this 
work may be adopted. 

The institution of the night mail is predicted upon the ex- 
pectation that the cost of the extra equipment will come within 


the appropriation for the Air Mail Service. IF it does, there 
is no question but that the service will be inaugurated within 


the coming year. 





Lisbon-Rio Flight Completed 


After having come to grief twice, through alighting in a 
very rough sea, the Portuguese naval aviators Comdr. Sacadura 
Cabral and Capt. Gago Coutinho have at last succeeded in 
reaching the South American mainland, on the third Fairey 
seaplane (Rolls-Royee “Eagle” engine) sent out to them. 
Leaving Fernando Noronha in the morning of June 5, just 
before 8.05 a. m., they arrived at Pernambuco, Brazil, at noon 
on the same day, and made a safe landing. The aviators were 
given a rousing reception by the population and elaborate 
festivities were arranged in their honor by the municipality 


of Pernambuco. 
On June 17 the fliers reached Rio de Janeiro, their goal. 














































The Navy Department has in a quiet way done a consid- 
erable amount of development work on aircraft engines dur- 
ing the past two years. An interesting evidence of this is the 
recent completion of test of 250 hr. on a Wright E2 engine. 
This engine was run for two periods of 125 hr. each. One- 
hundred and twenty-five hour runs were continuous, 24 hr. 


a day, the only stops being three in each period due to gaso- 








New Wright Engines for Naval Aviation 


Wright Model E2 Passes 250 hr. Test -- New Model T2 
525 hp. Heavy Duty Engine Passes Navy’s 50-hr. Test 











Wright Model E2 180 hp. engine which recently made a 250 hr. 
test run for the Navu Department 


line shut off, trouble with oil radiator leakage, spark plug 
renewal and the necessity for elub renewal, as part of the 
test was conducted in a rainy period. 


Tremendous Durability 


This engine was run at a rated horse power of 180, and 
a rated speed of 1800 r.p.m. on straight aviation gasoline. 
While the results of the test are not for publication as yet, 
it is understood that the Navy Department is well pleased 
with the tremendous durability shown by the engine and 
it is also understood that the Wright company intends to 
incorporate in future production engines several modifica- 
tions of the standard E2 which were tried out during this 
test. 

Representatives of the Wright Corp. who observed the 
test are enthusiastic about the way the men of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics on duty at the Naval Air Station at Ana- 
eostia, D. C., handled the running of this very arduous bit 
of research work. One of the most interesting points in 
connection with this endurance test is that the connecting rod 
bearings, which were the weakest point in the original type 
A, 125 hp. Hispano engines, from which the present engine 
was developed, ran for the full 250 hr. and showed no meas- 
urable wear in that period; also that the valves which were 
regarded as being very delicate in the early engines were in 
such a condition at the end of the test that they would have 
undoubtedly rut another full period of 125 hr. 


The Wright Model T2 


Another result of the encouragement by the Naval Bureau 
of Aeronautics of independent development of aircraft engines 
is the development by the Wright Aeronautical Corp., of a 
new 12 cylinder engine, known as Model T2. This engine 
was designed to meet the Navy Department requirements, 
and has been built on Navy Department orders. It is 
designed for heavy-duty naval seaplanes, whose long flights 
require great durability, and on account of the weight of 
gasoline necessary, the engine had to he economical as 
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possible. Notwithstanding these primary considerations, this Ve 
engine, as developed, seems to have a wide range of applica. on tl 
tion, owing to its low weight per horsepower. the ¢ 
Some of the T2’s mechanical features are believed to be remo 
entirely new. These include a form of crankcase, in which the 
the crankshaft is held in the upper case by bearing eg the |] 
rather than by the upper and lower halves together; a form ring’ 
of cam box, which not only earries the camshafts and rocker The 
arms, but also forms a truss at the top of the cylinders is p 
Integral with each cam box is an intake manifold, so desi tubu 
that the carburetors may be placed either below the crankeage new 
or in the Vee. An open end cylinder sleeve construetion sleet 
and the use of aluminum bronze valve seats are also new a be 
features. The cylinders are cast of aluminum in four blocks on t 
of three, and a single cam box covers the six cylinders of each on | 
bank, as may be seen in the accompanying illustration. Ip havi 
order to give the reader an idea of the size of this engine, mail 
it should be noted that it is slightly shorter than the Liberty, very 
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Wright Model T2 500 hp. engine built for heavy duty noo 4 
seaplanes to the order of the Navy Department ee 
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and fits into the same bed timbers. 
itself are as follows: 


The details of the engine: 
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RS pe ea ee ee 534 in. Ms 
DY wipsawdcadp ane teskbeniae 6% in : 
Piston displacement ............. 1947 cu. in. 
NRE epee Pear ew 525 at 1800 r.p.m. 





The engine is purposely somewhat throttled, in order 
inerease its ability to run for long periods, without deer 
of power, and with a very low fuel consumption. ‘ A 

One of the interesting details of the engine is the cylinder 
construction. This permits of an aluminum combustion” 
chamber in direct contact with the cooling water. A remova te 
wearing surface is provided for the piston by the use of 
open end steel sleeve, which is shrunk into the a'uminuii” 
eylinder casting. The va'ves and spark plug bushings are 
seated in aluminum bronze rings shrunk into the cylinder 
heads. This construction provides for adequate cooling for 
both these important parts, and is considerably different from 
that used in the standard Wright engines heretofore, in whieh 
closed end steel cy‘ider sleeves were used. Four valves are 
used per cylinder. The valves are inclined at a small angle, 
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and are actuated by rocker arms directly from a single cam- 
shaft housed in each cam box mentioned above. These 
rocker arms are earried on light steel tubes running parallel 
with the camshafts, which can be withdrawn from the end of 
the cam box, thus permitting the removal of the rocker arms. 
The lubrication of all of the valve operating mechanism is 
effected by oil carried under pressure in the rocker arm tubes. 
Overflow pipes are provided to return the oil to the crankcase. 

Valve adjustment is taken care of by adjustment screws 
on the rocker arms, and in order to facilitate this adjustment, 
the cam box has a light two part top, which can be easily 
removed, enabling a mechanic to adjust all valves and inspect 
the rocker arms, camshafts, bearings, ete. The design of 
the pistons present no radical features. Three compression 
rings above the pin and a seraper ring on the skirt are used. 
The floating type of piston pin, with bronze retaining plugs, 
js provided. The inner and outer connecting rods have a 
tubular cross section, the outer rod being forked to hold a 
new type of connecting rod bearing. This bearing is a split 
sleeve and is made of a new material, which does not require 
a babbitt facing. The inner connecting rod bears directly 
on the outside of this bearing, and the bearing itself bears 
on the crankpin. The crankshaft is exceptionally robust, 
having 3 in. diameter main and crank pin bearings. Seven 
main bearings are used, the center and front bearings being 
very long. The propeller thrust is taken by a deep row 
radial bearings. The propeller end of the shaft is interesting, 
as it embodies a new design of hub fastening. The shaft 
itself is splined with seventeen splines. The drive is through 
the splines from the crankshaft to the propeller hub. The 
hub is centralized by a pair of tapered cones, one at each end 
of the splines. 

An Interesting Crankcase 


Details of the crankease are most interesting, as the design, 
which was first used in the Wright airship engine, provides 
an exceedingly neat and stiff girder for carrying the engine 
stresses. The method of construction might almost be called 
a one piece crankease, as the lower portion is only a bottom 
pan containing the sump and carrying the oil and water 
pumps. The main bearings are, as before stated, held in 
place by bearing caps. This method of construction makes 
it perfectly possible to remove the under pan, which contains 
no mechanism for which any readjustment is required, and 
thus inspect the main and the connecting rod bearings without 
removing the engine from the airplane. 

The drives for the magnetos, camshafts, oil and water 
pumps, as well as the synchronizers, have been laid out with 
a special reference to accessibility and ease of adjustment. 


Vincent Astor’s Air Yacht about to be wheeled out of the Loening factory, 31st St. & First Ave., New York—a feat made 
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Not only are these drives arranged in a flat compact form, 
but provision is made for a generator or fuel pump drive 
in the Vee, and a hand or electric starter, or other auxiliary, 
at the rear of the engine. Water is carried to the lower side 
of each bank of cylinders, through suitable piping from the 
pump and is taken out of the propeller end of each cylinder 
bank. The oil passes from the pressure pump through a 
large cylindrical strainer, and is fed to all parts of the engine 
under a pressure of 75 lb. per sq. in., the only parts lubricated 
by splash being the pistons and wrist pins. 

The ignition is by two SS12 Splitdorf magnetos, one 
magneto firing all the inside plugs, and one the outside. Two 
separate carburetors, of the latest Stromberg aviation type, 
are used. This engine, in accordance with the Navy De- 
partment’s requirements, was built to run on standard domestic 
aviation .gasoline. Furthermore, all parts, including spark 
plugs, erankease bolts and oil strainer, are so placed as to be 
readily accessible and easily disassembled in the airplane. 

The model T2 engine has recently been accepted by the Navy 
Department, after an official 50 hr. test, in which the engine 
developed an average of 500 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. During this 
test, the average fuel consumption was .48 lb., and the average 
oil consumption .02 lb. per b. hp. hr. 





Foolish Stunts 


Between 3.30 and 4.00 p. m., July 18, while the burning 
warehouse of the Manufacturers’ Transit Co., Inc., 245 to 251 
West 12th St., New York, was still giving forth an enormous 
column of black smoke and tons of water were being poured 
into the building by the N. Y. Fire Department, an HS flying 
boat cireled back and forth directly over the burning building, 
at about 1000 ft. above the roof tops. The grey ship, sharply 
silhouetted against the smoke and clouds of an approaching 
thunder storm, attracted the attention of the hundreds of 
spectators standing outside the fire lines. 

The warehouse over which the flying boat maneuvered, pos- 
sibly in an attempt to take some striking air views of the 
fire, is located just west of 7th Ave. on 12th Street, and about 
one mile from the nearest water, the Hudson River. The 
pilot’s head could occasionally be plainly seen outside the 
eockpit as the ship turned. Whether there were passengers 
aboard or not could not be seen. 

A New York City Ordinance wisely provides that aircraft 
flying over the city should maintain a minimum altitude of 
2000 ft. Apparently there exists no agency for enforcing this 
rule, else we would not witness such a bold disregard for it. 


possible by special Ogden doors which, when raised, form a clear opening 46 ft. wide and 18 ft. high 
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The African Cruise of Zeppelin L59 


German Naval Airship Made 4250 Mile Voyage to 


Succor Beleaguered German Force in East Africa 


After the Armistice, when the veil of secrecy was gradually 
lifted from many events which could not be told while hos- 
tilities were proceeding, it was learned that a German naval 
Zeppelin had during the war made a four-day voyage im an 
attempt to succor the beleaguered German troops in East 
Africa, thus covering a distance of over 4200 miles without a 
stop. A private account of the flight was then published in 
AVIATION, and at was pointed out that the African cruise of 
the L59 was by far the most notable voyage ever made by an 
airship, particularly when the load carried is taken into con- 
sideration, and also bearing in mind that no weather reports of 
and kind could be had of the route in question. For this reason 
the following account abstracted from the report of the Com- 
mander of the L59, will be read with interest. Eprror. 


In the spring of 1917 the German colonial troops in East 
Africa were almost ready to surrender to the Allies for lack 
of ammunition and hospital supplies. Accordingly, at the 
suggestion of the chief of the medical section of the German 
staff, the German war department decided to forward the 
needed supplies by airship. As this involved a journey of 
unprecedented length and with a great military load, a num- 
ber of experiments to prove the feasibility of carrying out 
such a plan were ordered. The German army airship LZ120 
had succeeded in maintaining the air for 101 hr. just a few 
weeks previously, so no insuperable difficulties were an- 


ticipated. 
Type of Airship Used 


A preliminary investigation showed that an airship of the 
same type, but lengthened by 100 ft. and having a capacity of 
2,365,000 cu. ft. would be required to carry the contemplated 
load of 14 tons over the 4460 miles of distance to be covered. 
Assuming a cruising speed of 40 m.p.h., the trip was expected 
to be made in 110 hr. After the usual laboratory tests, orders 
were given for the construction of the ship, and the work 
was begun without delay. This ship, called the L57 was ready 
for its initial flight just four weeks afterward (Oct. 7, 1917). 
A sudden storm however, destroyed the ship while attempting 
a landing at Jiiterborg. 

In the remarkably short time of fourteen days the second 
ship was completed and christened the L59. Without further 
delay it was sent successfully to Jamboli, Bulgaria, the airbase 
of the German troops then operating in Roumania. After some 
further test flights the ship was loaded and “took off” for 
East Africa at 8.34 p. m. on Nov. 21, 1917. 

While the L59 was in the vicinity of Khartoum, on the 
Upper Nile, at Lat. 16° 30’ N., Long. 30° 0’ E. wireless in- 
formation was received to the effect that the German troops 
had surrendered to the British * and the ship was recalled to 
its base, where it landed at 7.35 a. m. on Nov. 25. The ship 
had been in the air uninterruptedly for 95 hr. and had cov- 
ered a distance of 4250 miles at an average speed of about 
44 m.p.h. 


Some Meteorological Data 


Advantage was taken of this trip to collect some valuable 
meteorological data. It was found that a fairly constant 
monsoon blowing from North East at low altitude, and from 
the South in the upper regions, gave considerable assistance 
in either direction. As might be expected, strong vertical 
currents and bumpiness made themselves felt over the desert 
regions, especially toward noon, causing violent cases of sea- 
sickness even among the most experienced members of the 
crew. A number of thunderstorms over the Mediterranean 
were narrowly avoided. At the start the temperature was 32 


* This is now known to have been a false report circulated by the 
ritish, picked up at Berlin and relayed from there to the L59. EDITOR. 
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deg. F., which increased with southward travel to 77 deg. F 
Over Asia Minor as low as 10 deg. was recorded. The ayerao 
temperature in the cabin was 84 deg. F. which contributed 
considerably to the physiological effects of the trip on the erey 
Upon landing they showed signs of having undergone unusual 
hardship and nervous strain, but the latter is in part attrib. 
utable to disappointment of the fruitless outeome of the trip, 
The majority of the men also suffered from violent eolds 
after landing, resulting from the sudden variations in climate 
and temperature. 

The trip demonstrated that for night flying in tropic] 
countries as much as 6600 lb. ballast must be figured on per 
night. The amount of ballast taken aboard proved insufficient 
in this case and in consequence some of the cargo had to be 
jettisoned, valuable as it was. It was proven however, that 
under normal circumstances a load of 10 tons can safely be 
earried by a ship of that type in colonial transportation. The 
engines functioned without trouble of any kind. A break jn 
one of the transmission housings could fortunately be welded 
on the spot, causing no further damage than a 15 per cent 
reduction in power on that one power unit. 


What the Cruise Proved 


From a technical viewpoint the trip was highly successful, 
and the results obtained show that had not political events 
intervened, the goal would have been reached in four day’s 
flying without trouble. It was proven that airship transpor- 
tation under the given conditions is eminently satisfactory and 
that large cargoes can be carried without difficulty for dis. 
tances requiring several consecutive days’ navigation. 

The military load carried on this voyage by the L59 was 
apportioned as follows: 


Hospital supplies ........cccccccees 6,548 lb. 
DOE, sn ca vecenscvvicecdtanen 16,354 ” 
IED oc ccc vccceipcnnsacasestepe 7,191 ” 
ge ererrrrrrrrrr rrr re 440 ” 
ME Sc nncdsikarnaceebbiesectanegias _ * 
Astronomical instruments ........... 112 ” 
DED osc csndticacaneddencesadudenes 116 ” 


30,877 Ib. 





Automotive Export Campaign 


A united campaign to-sell American automotive transpor- 
tation to the world was begun June 12 on the departure from 
New York of Gordon Lee, Chief of the Automotive Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, who during the next two months will make a nation- 
wide tour, visiting a score or more cities. 

Mr. Lee and Maj. Horace M. Hickam, representing the 
Army Air Service, who flew to New York from Washington, 
addressed a conference of automotive manufacturers at the 
Transportation Club. The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merece, Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, Automotive Equipment, 


Association, Motoreyele and Allied Trades Association, 
National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 


Association of Automotive Equipment Manufacturers, the. 


Class Journal Co., and the Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
The campaign embraces the development of the foreign 


market for American constructed automobiles, motor trucks, 


aircraft, motorcycles, and motor boats. Mr. Lee expects to 
fly between many cities on his trip. 
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Air Service Develops Airway Program 


Establishment of New Transcontinental Airways 


Planned for Service Flying and Civil Aviation 


“The latest project of the Airways Section, Office, Chief of 
Air Service, is the formulation of a plan for the thorough 
investigation of practically 90 per cent. of the proposed air- 
way system of the United States. Letters of instructions 
have already been sent out to the various Army Air Service 
flying fields, designating certain routes over which pilots from 
those fields should fly. Upon the completion of the initial 
investigation of the routes tentatively selected, and after a 
decision is reached as to the most advisable routes to fly over, 
the Air Service contemplates making arrangements for the 
inauguration of a regular bi-weekly airplane patrol over these 
routes, to enable pilots of the various fields to ascertain from 
time to time the condition of landing field facilities in the 
district allotted to them. 

Pilots will be required promptly to report any field pre- 
viously selected which has since been plowed up or other- 
wise rendered unsuitable for landing. 

The object of establishing a system of air routes across 
the continent is to enable the Army Air Service to plan cross 
country flights of a special nature, such as maneuvers, etc. 
The establishment of this transcontinental airway system 
should also prove of material aid to commercial flying and 
stimulate long distance flights. Flights across the United 
States will not be of such a rare occurrence as at present, 
and it is possible, in view of the great saving of time, such 
flights will become popular since they will curtail a journey 
of at least five days by train to two days at the most. 


Captain Street’s Long Flight 


The trip recently made by Capt. St. Clair Street, A.S., on 
duty in the Airways Section, Office Chief of Air Service, for 
the purpose of making a general survey of landing field facil- 
ities in the eastern and middle west sections of the United 
States was productive of excellent results and, it is believed, 
will ultimately result in the establishment of a network of 
landing fields in these sections of the country which will go a 
long way in not only extending the field of commercial aviation 
but also in inereasing the element of safety in flying. 

In the various localities visited by Captain Street the var- 
ious commercial aeronautical concerns, as well as the mu- 
nicipal authorities, aero clubs, chambers of commerce, ete., 
were made acquainted with the efforts being made by the 
Army Air Service to encourage the growth of commercial 
aviation. Captain Street states that at those places visited 
where commercial aviation concerns had been actively operat- 
ing there prevailed a marked enthusiasm for aviation and a 
willingness to cooperate in any manner possible. It is his 
contention that it is the duty of every Army pilot to educate 
the public in the safe and sane usage of the airplane; with 
the fact that by its use one is enabled to cover long distances 
in a short space of time; that with the existence of adequate 
landing fields regular schedules of flight can be maintained 
without interruption, since with aviation equipment developed 
to its present degree of efficiency it is very seldom nowadays 
that it is found necessary to postpone flying on account of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

Aside from the primary purpose of the trip, that of boost- 
ing commercial aviation and securing all available informa- 
tion on landing field facilities, much useful data was obtained 
which will aid in the preparation of standard maps. 

Itinerary of the Trip 

The itinerary of the trip was as follows: Moundsville, West 
Va.; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Camp Knox, Ky.; Kokomo, Ind.; Wabash, 
Ind.; Lafayette, Ind.; Rantoul, Ill.; Belleville, Ill.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fulton, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; Lincoln, Neb.; Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Iowa City, Iowa; Davenport, Iowa; Mon- 
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mouth, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; thence back to 
Dayton, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Camp Perry, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Boston, 
Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; New York City; Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D. C. 

Despite the fact that for five days during the trip between 
Dayton and Rochester rainy weather prevailed practically 
the whole time the plane was in the air, the whole trip was 
accomplished without incident. The plane used was a DH4B, 
which covered approximately 4,000 miles, the entire trip con- 
suming five weeks. 

Dr. 8. M. Burka, of McCook Field, accompanied Captain 
Street on the trip from Dayton to Omaha and return, while 
Lieut. George W. Goddard was the passenger on the remain- 
der of the journey back to Washington. Photograplis were 
taken of all possible landing places whenever the weather 
permitted, and sketches were made of all fields visited. 

Efforts were made to enlist the interest of the various 
Chambers of Commerce and civic officials in the matter of 
the establishment of landing facilities where such facilities 
could be made of value. Data was obtained from commercial 
aviation operating companies on their past operations and on 
their plans for the future. A number of cities visited either 
have adequate landing facilities or contemplate the imme- 
diate establishment of same, viz; Louisville, Columbus, Ko- 
komo, Wabash, St, Louis, Fulton, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Des Moines, Davenport, Monmouth, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, Schenectady, Albany, Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Baltimore. At the present time facilities 
are available at all of these cities where landings can be ef- 
fected, and at every one of these cities the Chamber of Com- 
merce and civic officials, as well as commercial aeronautical 
firms, invite army and civilian pilots to use their facilities. 
Detailed information with regard to the landing facilities at 
the above mentioned localities can be obtained from the Air- 
ways Section, Office Chief of Air Service, Washington, D. C. 


Operation of the Model Airway 


On the other hand, plans have been perfected for a sche- 
dule of flying along skeleton lines on the Model Airway, em- 
bracing the following terminal stations; McCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Langin Field, Moundsville, West Va.; Langley 
Field, Hampton, Va.; Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C.; and 
Mitchel Field, L. I., New York. This schedule has been inau- 
gurated with the purpose in view of having regular flying 
over the route each day. The schedule to start with provides 
for a plane from one of the terminals to cross the mountains 
each day. Planes will be flown without mechanics, in order 
that personnel or packages may be transported to various 
destinations along the Model Airway. 

During these flights a study will be made of the weather 
conditions prevailing along the various routes of this airway 
at different periods of the year. Various navigation instru- 
ments, now being developed at the Engineering Division, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, will be installed in the planes 
scheduled to make regular flights, in order that thorough 
tests of same may be made. 

The flights arranged by this schedule shall start at 9 a. m, 
12 noon, and 3 p. m., as noted below. In this way ample 
time is allowed for the average time of flight required between 
points, and for servicing the planes incident thereto. The 
schedule is as follows: 


HOME LEAVE LEAVE LEAVE DESTINATION 
STATION 9A.M. 12 NOON 3 P. M. 

Monday McCook McCook Langin Bolling Langley Field 
Tuesday McCook Langley Bolling Langin McCook Field 
Wednesday Mitchel Mitchel Bolling Langin McCook Field 
Thursday Mitchel McCook Langin Bolling Mitchel Field 
Friday Langley Langley Bolling Langin McCook Field 
Saturday Langley McCook Langin Bolling Langley Field 
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Safety Record of Air Mail 


At 12 p. m. July 16, the Air Mail Service of the Post Office 
Department completed a year’s daily service without a single 
fatal accident. During this time the planes flying on the New 
York to San Francisco route covered 1,750,000 miles. More 
than 49,000,000 letters totaling 1,224,500 lb. were transported 
by air. 

The record of the Air Mail Service for the past year proves 
more conclusively than any other test ever made, the reliabil- 
ity and the efficiency of the airplane in commercial service. 
Through every kind of weather, summer, fall, winter, and 
spring, and over mountains, deserts and forests, the Post Of- 
fice Department air mail planes flew. The percentage of trips 
actually completed was 92.5 as compared with 83 per cent for 
the last fiseal year. The percentage of scheduled miles actu- 
ally flown was even higher, totaling 94 per cent. 

While routes totaling 820 miles were discontinued during the 
last fiseal year and only the transcontinental route of 2680 
miles maintained, the Air Mail Service nevertheless carried the 
same amount of mail as it did last year, or 23 per cent more 
in each airplane load. 

Officials of the Air Mail Service attribute the record of no 
fatal accidents in a year to the fact that all their pilots now 
are experienced and tried and they know the route. That 
the pilots of the Air Mail planes of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are top notch among the fliers of United States, was 
established at a recent Mid-Western Flying meet. at Monmouth, 
Ill. Here the fliers of the Air Mail Service took five events 
of the eight and six cups of the nine given as prizes. The 
mechanics too, are more experienced. Last year was a pioneer 
year. Then the pilots were learning the routes they were 
flying and the field and hangar equipment was inadequate. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, seventeen people 
died in accidents in the Air Mail Service. Many of the fatal- 
ities occurred with metal monoplanes which were abandoned. 
During the last fiscal year one pilot was killed, his death 
occurred on July 16, 1921, but no man has met death in the 
government Air Mail Service since then. In the last year no 
flier has been in the hospital more than five days. 

The Air Mail Service is now maintaining sixteen stations 
on the ocean to ocean route. Fifty-six planes are ready to 
fly. In addition some are being overhauled, and some are in 
storage, waiting to be assembled. The Air Mail Service is 
employing forty of the most expert pilots in the United 
States. The total number of men employed to fly the planes 
and to keep them in repair is 372. Every day twenty-one 
—_ and planes are in the air flying approximately 6000 
miles. 





Trade Notes 


The Lincoln Standard Aircraft Co. has delivered twenty- 
two Lincoln-Standard planes during the months of May and 
June. The quality of this ship, and the price seem to be 
attracting buyers from all corners of the United States, and 
there are under construction at the present time about fifty 
more. Deliveries of last week include one Tourabout to L. W. 
Lamb, of Billings, Mont.; one Tourabout to H. A. Rogers, of 
Bird City, Kan.; one Tourabout to the Swinson Buick Co., of 
Pratt, Kan.; and one five-passenger cruiser to the Hollings- 
worth Land Co., of Haswell, Colo. The Lincoln-Standard 
company will participate in the Chicago Aerial Pageant with 
one Air Coach, one Speedster, and three Tourabouts. They 
would be very glad to meet any prospective buyers. 

C. H. Truitt, of Cincinnati, who was recently mentioned in 
this column as having “gone out of business” requests us to 
state that his aerenautical booking agency only temporarily 
suspended business during depression. 

Charles S. (Casey) Jones, manager of the Department of 
Flying Operations, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., reports 
that they have trained and passed sixty pilots in the last year. 
Twelve students are now taking training at Curtiss Field. 

Edna Wallace Hooper and Eddie Brooks recently made a 
flight from Rock Springs, Wyo., across the Continental Divide, 
in a Curtiss “Oriole.” 





July 31, is 
The Chicago Flying Meet 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Amerieg 
vises that it is sympathetically co-operating with the Aerongp. 
tical Bureau of Chicago in preparing for an air meet to be 
held at Grant Park, Chicago. This meet was orig; 
scheduled to be held Aug. 4-13, but the date has now hegy 
temporarily postponed as it was found upon mature refleetign 
that the time was too short to allow for the proper organi. 
zation which would reflect credit upon Chicago. This meet was 
planned months ago, but was made possible only through the 
recent incorporation of the Bureau, which has the co-operation 
of the Army, Navy and Postal air services. W. A. 
representative of the Bureau, has obtained the advice 
co-operation of Caleb S. Bragg, Chairman of the Contest Com. 
mittee, Aero Club of America, in revising and supervising 
the events. ‘ 
It is understood that the Chicago meet will in no way i - 
fere or conflict with the Pulitzer race to be held in Detroit i 











Vickers “Vulcan” commercial airplane used on the London 
Paris airway 


October, but that, to the contrary, the Chicago Aeronautical 
Bureau is prepared to contribute generously to the success Of 
the Detroit Congress by organizing its Corps Area and sent 
ing a special train to Detroit. 

In addition to the flying events, details of which were pub 
lished in the July 17 issue of AvraTION, efforts are being made 
to interest and assist accessory manufacturers allied with the 
aircraft industry. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is advised that 
several of its larger members are participating in the contests. 
Addresses at the conference are to be made by Glenn H. 
Curtiss, of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., Garden City, 
N. Y.; Grover C. Loening, president of the Loening Aeronan- 
tical Engineering Corp., New York City; Charles F. Redden, 
president of Aeromarine Airways, Inc., and by C. G. Peter- 
son, assistant to the president, Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Prospective exhibitors or participants in the Chicago 
meet, are requested to communicate direct, as follows :— 

Entries in flying events: C. S. Rieman. 
Program of Air Conference: W. A. Dudley. 
Accessory Exihibit: Maj. M. L. Bromberg. 

Address for all: Chieago Aeronautical Bureau, Inc., Con- 

gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





Airport at Walla Walla 


The Commercial club at Walla Walla, Wash., obtained an 
indefinite lease on a tract of land one mile east of the city 
for use as an aviation field. The land is owned by Eugene 
Tausick and the Baker Langdon Co. and ean be leveled at 
little cost. The owners agreed to let the club use the land 
without cost. Several automobile dealers have agreed to fur- 
nish tractors to help level the ground. 

This is the first step in a movement to put Walla Walla on 
the aerial route. The field will be available to any aviator 
who happens to be traveling through and will be suitably 
marked so that it ean be plainly seen from the air. 
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G. B. Balloon Team Sails 


Members of the Army and Navy teams who will compete 
in the Gordon Bennett international balloon race at Geneva 
Aug. 6 sailed on July 12 on the American Line steamship St. 
Bi cing the Army team were Maj. Oscar Westover, 
pilot ; Lieut. Charlton F. Bond, aide; Lieut. William E. 
Connolly, operations officer and alternate pilot; and Lieut. 
William E. Huffman, Superintendent of Aeronautie Con- 
struction at McCook Field, Ohio. 

Mrs. Westover accompanied the Major and Mrs. Connolly, 
a bride of two days, the Lieutenant. 

The Navy team was made up of Lieut. W. F. Reed, jr., 
pilot; Chief Aviation Rigger James F. Shade, aide; and 
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The light weight basket of the Navy balloon entered in the 
Gordon Bennett race 


Lieut. Commander P. J. Norfleet, alternate pilot. The Navy 
will have two balloons, one already shipped and another to 
go on La Savoie of the French line. 

The team is scheduled to arrive in Geneva on July 27, 
spending the intervening time before the race in the prepar- 
ation of equipment and study of meteorological conditions. 
Through the courtesy of the Weather Bureau a table has been 
prepared showing mear conditions of temperature, air pres- 
sure and wind direction and velocity at various altitudes for 
this general period of the year. The main concern of the team 
will, therefore, be to ascertain whether the season is advanced, 
normal or retarded. 

The balloon used by the Army team will be the same as that 
with which the National Race was won this year. It was also 
piloted to victory by Ralph Upson in 1921. The dimensions 
are 100 ft. from basket to top of bag, and 75 ft. in diameter. 
The capacity of the bag is 80,000 eu. ft. and is rated to carry 
1650 Ib. of we'ght. A distinct characteristic is a ring about 
1% ft. in width around the cireumference of the bag which 
steadies the bag much as a “deep sea anchor,” and permits 
remaining in favorable air currents of limited depth. 





New Crash Proof Tank 


The following particulars are available regarding the crash- 


_ proof gasoline tank styled the “Silvertown Anti-fire Self- 
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Sealing Petrol Tank,” which was awarded the first prize in 
the British Air Ministry competition for fuel tanks that will 
withstand machine gun fire and crashes without leakage of 
contents. 

The metal shell or tank proper consists of thin-gage metal 
plate butt welded together and of such a form as to permit 
of a large increase of capacity before bringing any tensile 
stresses to bear on the metal, with the result that the seams 
successfully withstand the stresses set up by gun fire and in 
crashing. This end is achieved by dishing inward each side of 
the complete tank. 

The patent detachable cover is made of a high-grade rubber 
about a quarter of an inch thick, formed with an opening 
large enough to permit of the introduction of the shell. This 
opening is then closed with a closure piece of the same ma- 
terial suitably fastened in place, and it is claimed that this 
detachability renders the cover superior to any previous de- 
vice. The cover can be manufactured and stored apart from 
the metal shell, and the latter can be removed from its cover 
and replaced at any time, without in any way causing damage 
to either. 

The judges appointed by the Air Council consider that the 
competition has resulted in the achievement of the objects for 
which it was instituted, and has produced a type of safety 
fuel tank which, although capable of improvement in several 
minor respects, is available for immediate introduction on 
service and civil aircraft, and which, for a slight inerease of 
weight over and above that of the standard service steel tank, 
gives almost complete immunity from fire, either in a crash 
or in action with enemy machines. 





The Detroit Aviation Meet 


The Detroit Aviation Meet, organized by the Detroit Avia- 
tion Society of 4612 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich., was 
primarily scheduled for the purpose of holding the third 
annual contest for the Pulitzer Trophy. However, in order 
to arouse the widest possible interest in flying and stimulate 
the development of commercial aviation in both land and sea 
going branches, the plans have been elaborated to include di- 
versified types of planes. The intention of the organizers is 
to attract a large list of land and sea entries, and to have 
them compete for prizes to be awarded on the basis of the 
best combination of high performance and improved construc- 
tion without, however, having recourse to too complicated rules 
ineapable of being satisfactorily applied. 

The Detroit Aviation Meet will be held from Oct. 7 to 14 
inclusive, comprising the following events: 

‘Event No. 1. Detroit Aerial Water Derby, including com- 
petition for the Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy, on Saturday, 
Oct. 7, with a total of $2,000 of cash prizes; . 

Event No. 2. Detroit News Aerial Mail Trophy, a race 
for large capacity multi-engined airplanes, with a total of 
$2,000 of cash prizes, Thursday, Oct. 12; 

Event No. 3. Aviation Country Club of Detroit Trophy, 
a race for light commercial airplanes, with a total of $2,000 
eash prizes, Thursday, Oct. 12; 

Event No. 4. Liberty Engine Builders Trophy, a race for 
observation type two-seater airplanes, with $2,000 of cash 
prizes, Friday, Oct. 13; , 

Event No. 5. Pulitzer Trophy Race, a free-for-all race for 
high speed airplanes, with $2,000 of cash prizes, Saturday, 
Oct. 14. 

In each event the cash prizes are apportioned as follows: 
First Prize $1,200; Second Prize $600; Third Prize $200. 

The entry fee, $100.00 will be refunded if the contestant is 
in his allotted place ready to start in the contest, provided 
the entry is received before Aug. 1, 1922. Entries received 
after this date, but prior to Aug. 8, will be penalized $25.00, 
and entries received after the latter date, but prior to Aug. 15, 
will be penalized $50.00. After Aug. 15 entries will only be 
accepted with the written consent of all other entrants, and 
the entry fee will not be refunded. 

The Contest Committee of the Detroit Aviation Society has 
been authorized by the Aero Club of America to issue tem- 
porary aviators’ licenses for these events. 
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Goodyear Gets Large Contract 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announces that it will 
shortly undertake the construction of the first semi-rigid air- 
ship ever built in this country. The order for the ship was 
received from the Army Air Service, which ordered besides 
five non-rigid airships, the largest single order for lighter- 
than-air-craft placed in the country by the Army since the 
war. All of the airships will be equipped and designed for use 
with the helium gas. 

The big semi-rigid ship, which is to be 300 ft. long with a 
gas capacity of 750,000 cu. ft. will also be the first 
built to be used as an airplane carrier. The ship, which was 
designed by Goodyear engineers in conjunction with army 
engineers at McCook Field, will have a cruising radius of over 
4000 miles at a speed of 4414 m.p.h., and at 70 m.p.h. will have 
a flying range of 1630 miles. Two power cars and a navi- 
gators’ car will be attached to the metal keel of the ship. The 
envelope will be practically a single bag, divided by a dia- 
phragm lengthwise through the middle. In cross-section it 
will resemble the general outlines of a heart, placed upside 
down over the metal keel. The keel terminates in a cone- 
shaped structure at each end to hold the big bag in shape. 

The five smaller non-rigid ships also ordered by the Army, 
three will have bags of 250,000 cu. ft. capacity, somewhat 
larger than the standard 180,000 cu. ft. hydrogen ships, to 
compensate for the difference in lifting power between hydro- 
gen and helium. The two smaller ships of 130,000 cu. ft. 
capacity will be comparable with the 90,000 cu. ft. hydrogen 
training ships. 

The five airships will be assembled at Wingfoot Lake air 
station, as will three Navy airships now nearing completion. 

The big ship will take about fifteen months to build, and is 
to be completed by October, 1923. It will be stationed at 
Seott Field, near Belleville, Ill., after delivery to the Army. 





American Aviation Forging Ahead 


The official report of the Navy Department relative to 
America taking the lead in the development of torpedo planes 
was hailed by aeronautical experts as .a further proof of the 
rapid advance toward complete superiority in aviation being 
made in this country. 

“Due to the necessities of governmental secrecy it is to be 
regretted that the public cannot be more fully informed of 
the rapid and successful progress being made by the Navy 
Department and the Army Air Service in their technical de- 
velopments,” said Grover C. Loening, President of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

“Statistics compiled by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce show more and more every day the lead that America 
is assuming in all branches of aviation. Added to the Navy’s 
achievements in the successful development of torpedo planes 
may be mentioned the successful development by the Navy 
Department of the catapult and of various types of planes 
for shipboard use that have proven most satisfactory. The 
Army Air Service has perfected many new types of combat 
and bombing planes and the Army has actually perfected, 
ready for service, armament for combat planes, details of 
which cannot be disclosed, which is far superior to anything 
in Europe. In addition to this, the Army Air Service, in 
order to stimulate the development of the highest class of pur- 
suit planes, has placed carte blanche orders with several con- 
structors for the fastest airplanes in the world, which are now 
being built around high powered motors that were initiated 
and perfected by the engineers at MeCook Field. 

“Practically every world’s record of any consequence is held 
in this country. The world’s altitude record, the world’s speed 
record around a cireuit; the world’s seaplane records; the 
world’s endurance record, were all made by American pilots 
within the last year. 

“America has the fliers, the raw materials, the engineers and 
splendid government technical departments, that have all 
combined toward the aim of making this country supreme in 
aviation and the results achieved in a short year have sur- 
prised even the most optimistic. 
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“The Air Mail Service is the greatest commercial air route 
operated anywhere, with a record not even approached by an 
European air line, of having flown 3,525,020 miles up to Jan, 
1 of this year. i 

“Air yachting by private owners of aircraft has been started 
in this country with excellent results. This is a branch of 
commercial aviation that is totally unknown in Europe. The 
chartering of seaplanes and flying boats of several different 
types, for trips from New York and other large centers, to 
neighboring watering places, is practically a daily occurrence 
and while there are in this country as yet no overland air 
routes, such as London to Paris, the success that the flying 
boat operation in this country has achieved when compared 
to the difficulties and tremendous expense of the London to 








Fig. 1. Vought combat plane of the U. S. Navy.—Fig. 2. 
Looking forward from the cockpit of the Vought combat plane 


Paris route have led many experts to the conclusion that the 
conception of commercial aviation in this country is far 
sounder and more practical. It appears to be a curious fact 
that a large number of the passengers on the European air 
lines are Americans. 

“Much of the rapidly increasing suecess of American avia- 
tion is attributable to intelligent interest and co-operation of 
the Army and Navy. This country lacks two things—aero- 
nautical legislation as presented in the Wadsworth Bill now 
before Congress and publie support and confidence in air 
travel which is being greatly stimulated by the recent sue- 
cessful developments in all branches of American aviation.” 


Warning to Aviators 


The following information has been received from R. R. 
Blythe, of Johnson and Higgins, Average Adjusters and In- 
surance Brokers, New York. Mr. Blythe is the organizer of 
the successful Aeronautic Executives’ Luncheons. 

“At High Hill Beach, New York via Belmore, L. I., near 
the U. S. Coast Guard Station No. 87, there is a large plat- 
form, painted green, and displaying the numerals 87 in large 
size, painted white. The platform is surrounded with grass 
about 2 ft. high, which forms an apparently level surface 
about one-half mile wide and two miles long. From the air 
this would appear to be an ideal landing field, the more so 
as the number 87 may be mistaken for an _ identification 
marker; in reality this surface is on exceedingly marshy 
ground, and should a pilot attempt to land there he would 
undoubtedly damage his machine.” 

AviIATION would welcome it if more of its readers would 
contribute information of this kind. 
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Air Service 


Long Cross-Country Flight Planned—General Patrick has 
authorized Lieut. James H. Doolittle, A. S. to make a non- 
stop eross-country flight from Jacksonville, Fla. to Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, Calif. a distance of approximately 1600 
7 plan is for the pilot to leave Jacksonville about Au- 

t 1 in a remodeled DH4 carrying about 13 hr. of gasoline 
and oil. Lieutenant Doolittle is now in Dayton, Ohio, con- 
ferring with the Air Service Engineers at McCook Field 
with a view of securing their approval of certain modifica- 
tions on his ship before he starts on his transcontinental 
flight. Before embarking he will make a non-stop test flight 
from Florida to New Orleans and return. 

Lieutenant Doolittle is one of the best known and versa- 
tile Army pilots and holds several distance flight records, 
among them a trip of 1907 miles from Keliy Field, Tex. to 
Rockwell Field, Calif., which he made in 12% hr. flying 
time, or at a speed of about 152 m.p.h. Enroute to Dayton 
Lieutenant Doolittle made a cireuit flight from Kelly Field, 
Tex., to Pensacola, and Jacksonville, Fla., Langley Field, 
Va. and Bolling Field, D. C. 


* * * 


Long Distance Flight for Airship A4—Orders have been is- 
sued to fly the airship A4 of the Army Air Service from 
Langley Field, Va., to Seott Field, Ill., the new home of the 
Airship School. The flight will be a distance of approximately 
1100 miles. Lieut. A. O. Anderson, A. §., will pilot the ship 
and make stops at Bolling Field, D. C.; Moundsville, W. V.; 
Akron and Fairfield, Ohio. Photographs and sketches will 
be taken of possible landing points along the air-route be- 
tween these stations. The data secured on them will be made 
available for commercial aeronautics. 

The A4 was used principally for training purposes by the 
students of the Airship School at Langley Field and will serve 
the same purpose at Scott Field. It is 162 ft. long, 39 ft. 
wide, 47 ft. high and its capacity is 95,000 cu. ft. It is 
equipped with a Curtiss OX5 motor. 


* * * 


More Balloon Companies on Inactive List—Orders issued by 
the Adjutant General leave only those enlisted men at March 
Field, Mather Field and Rockwell Field who have less than 
four months to serve on their current enlistments. Those en- 
listed men with less than one year to serve will not be sent 
to Panama. 

Balloon Cos. 1 and 13 at Ross Field and the 18th Squad- 
ron (Observation), stationed at Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
Calif., are placed on the inactive list. The personnel is to 
be distributed between Scott Field, Ill.; Panama and Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 


* * * 


Tennessee National Guard—The past two weeks have been 
unusually busy ones for the 136th Aero Squadron Tennessee 
National Guard, despite many showers. The three JN6H’s 
have been used considerably. Four pilots have been flying 
quite frequently, and their work after the three years’ lay 
off is very commendable. 


* * * 


Flying Fields as Permanent Military Posts—Bolling Field, 
Anacostia, D. C., and Scott Field, Belleville, Ill., have been 
announced as permanent military posts. 
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Army Airmen Aid Flood Victims—Army pilots from Kelly 
Field did great work in aiding flood victims along the Rio 
Grande Valley, according to an official report received by the 
Chief of the Air Service covering the operations of the 3rd 
Group (Attack), Kelly Field, Tex., on this duty. In the 
daily patrol of the airplanes, stranded flood refugees were 
pointed out and boats were detailed to rescue them. Mail 
and official correspondence were carried between Fort Ring- 
gold, Camp McAllen, and Fort Brown. Officers and soldiers 
with urgent military duty to perform at any of these three 
army posts were furnished with the only possible means of 
transportation then existing—the airplane. The condition 
of canals, levees, roads, farm lands, houses and cattle were 
daily reported upon to the civilian authorities. Warnings 
to the people were given by means of drop messages. A total 
flying time of more than 50 hr. was spent in aerial recon- 
naissance over the region of Texas comprising Rio Grande 
City, Hidalgo, Brownsville, San Benito, Harlingen, Sabast- 
ian, Lyford, Raymondville, Mercedes, San Juan and MeAl- 
len. 

In less than three hours after an urgent request for as- 
sistance on the part of the Army Air Service was received 
from the civil authorities of the stricken towns, three air- 
planes from Kelly Field were enroute to the scene of the 
flood. One of the pilots, Lieutenant Selzer, succeeded in 
reaching McAllen, Texas, the readquarters of operations, be- 
fore sundown, after circling a heavy rain storm. Lieutenants 
Biggs and McCormick, the other two pilots, were cut off by 
the storm, made a forced landing at Laredo, Tex., but reached 
headquarters early next morning, when a plan of operations, 
after conference with the civil authorities of the flooded 
towns was drawn up. 

Representatives of the towns in the flooded area, in joint 
session, passed a resolution of appreciation to the Army Air 
Service for it’s promptness and efficiency in rendering as- 
sistance in this emergency. 


* * * 


Moro Warriors Dread the Airplane—Air Service pilots on 
duty with the 3rd Aero Squadron, which recently served a 
tour of temporary duty at Jolo, Sulu Archipelago, Philip- 
pine Islands, have been bringing back interesting tales of 
how the natives act and what they think of the aerial act- 
ivities in that province. Some Moros believe the airplane 
an emissary from Allah; others that the superhuman occu- 
pants are all-seeing and all-powerful, and still others that 
the plane is a dragon flown out of the South Seas come to 
wreak dire vengeance on all bad Moros, according to an old 
Arabie Legend. -It is reported that there are thousands of 
Moros in the wilds of Mindanao who have never seen a white 
man. 

Capt. John I. Moore, A. S., reports that while on a recon- 
naissance flight near Meimbun, in South Jolo, he was at a loss 
to aceount for a native who was riding along the highway, 
holding aloft in outstretched arms a small white sheet, as if in 
supplication. Upon mentioning the fact later to Major Ste- 
phens, Commandant of the local Constabulary, that officer, 
having heard of similar incidents, stated that certain natives 
are authorized to carry barongs or knives by written permit. 
Those who are apprehended with knives, but without permits, 
are severely punished. The native in question, who was carry- 
ing a barong, was holding his permit aloft for Captain Moore 
to read from his plane, in fear that one of the fearsome bombs 
he had heard so much of might be dropped on him otherwise, 
or that the plane might swoop down upon him and confiseate 
his weapon. 
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Army Orders—First Lieuts. Orvil A. Anderson and Harvey 
H. Holland, A. S. relieved from duty at Scott Field, Ill. are 
assigned to Brooks Field, Tex. for duty and pilot training. 

Orders directing Maj. Frank M. Andrews, A. S. to change 
station are revoked, and he will remain on his present duties 
with the School of the Line, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 

Maj. Benjamin G. Weir, A. S., relieved from duty at Little 
Rock Air Intermediate Depot, Ark., is assigned to the Philip- 
pine Department for duty with Air Service troops. 

Capt. Charles A. Pfeffer, M. C., has been assigned to Mit- 
chel Field, L. I., N. Y., Medical Research Laboratory, and 
School for Flight Surgeons, for duty. 

Lieut. Grissom E. Haynes, A. S. having been found incapa- 
citated for active service by an Army retiring board, his re- 
tirement from active service is announced. 

Previous order relating to Capt. Richard H. Ballard, A. 8S. 
is modified as follows: Captain Ballard, now at Kelly Field, 
Tex. is relieved from further duty at Carlstrom Field, Fla. 
and is assigned to permanent station at Langley Field, Va. 

Capt. Hubert V. Hopkins, A. S. relieved from duty at 
Ross Field, Calif. is assigned to Scott Field, Ill. 

First Lieut. William V. Andrews, A. S. is detailed as a 
member of the War Department Board of Contracts and Ad- 
justments vice Maj. George E. A. Reinburg, A. S. 

Previous order relating to First Lieut. Joseph P. Bailey, 
A. §., is amended so as ‘to direct him to proceed from Ross 
Field, Calif. to Scott Field, Ill. for duty as member of the 
A. §. Balloon Observers’ School. 

Previous order assigning Maj. Lewis H. Brereton, A. S. 
to Post Field, Okla. for duty, is amended so as to direct him 
to proceed to Kelly Field, Tex. for duty. 

The transfer of First Lieut. Thomas H. Chapman, Q. C., 
to the Air Service is announced. 

Maj. Frank M. Kennedy, A. §., relieved from duty at 
Seott Field, Ill., is assigned to Berlin and Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, on temporary duty to carry out the confidential 
instructions of the Seeretary of War. 

‘Capt. Floyd E. Galloway, A. S., relieved from duty at Post 
Field, Okla., is assigned to duty with the Organized Reserves 
of the Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Md. 

First Lieut. James T. Cumberpatch, A. S., relieved from 
duty at Kelly Field, Tex., is assigned to Brooks Field Tex. 
for duty. 





* * 


Sales of Air Service Supplies—The Director of Sales, War 
Department announces that the following sales of Air Ser- 
vice supplies, subject to change, have been scheduled to be 
held during August: 

Aug. 24—Park Field, Tenn. Auction. 

Aug. 29—Americus, Ga. Auction. 





Naval Aviation 


Naval Aircraft at Chicago Congress—Participation by squad- 
rons of Navy seaplanes and Marine Corps land planes in the 
forthcoming Aeronautical Congress to be held in Chicago is 
announced in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Twelve naval planes in all will be ordered to the Congress 
and will fly from the respective Air Stations where they are 
now operating. One observation squadron of six shipplanes 
will be sent from Brown Field, Quantico, Va., and a squadron 
of three torpedo planes will also be dispatched from Quantico. 
A squadron of three F5L seaplanes will fly from Pensacola, 
Fla., to Chicago via the Mississippi River. This will be the 
first flight of Navy seaplanes up the Mississippi River since 
the notable flight of the NC4 which made the trip under the 
command of Commander A. C. Read, U.S.N., upon the return 
of the NC4 from the successful trans-Atlantic flight in 1919. 

Rear-Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, will fly to Chicago from Washington and will address 
the Congress. An officer detailed by the Bureau of <Aero- 
nauties will go to Chicago shortly to make arrangements with 
the Aeronautical Bureau there for the arrival of the naval 
planes and for an exhibit of the activities of the Aviation 
Mechanics’ Schools. 
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Building the ZR3—The office of Inspector of Naval Airs 
has just been established at the works of the Zeppelin Ajay 
Co., Friedrichshafen, Germany, in connection with the Work of 
constructing the giant rigid airship ZR3 which will be deliy. 
ered to the United States by the German government on’ 
reparations account. 

The office of Inspector of Naval Aircraft at the Zeppelin 
Works is in charge of Lt. Comdr. G. Fulton, U.S.N. (C.C) 
who has been detailed by the Secretary of the Navy to this 
duty. Lieut. Commander Fulton has with him a corps of 
assistants which he took to Germany from this country to aid 
in the work of inspecting the ZR3 in the course of construetion, 

The ZR3 when completed will be the largest airship jn the 
world and will be flown to this country across the Atlantie by 
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Photo International 


The mooring tower for airships at the Lakehurst naval air 
station, where the ZR3 is to be housed 





a German crew and delivered at the Naval Air Station, Lake 
hurst, N. J. It will have a capacity of 70,000 cu. m. and will 
carry thirty passengers and a crew of twenty men. The 
airship will be constructed according to specifications approved 
by this country and the personnel of the inspectors office will 
be in close touch with the work as it progresses insuring that 
all parts which go to make up the ship are according to the 
plans. Goldbeaters’ skins will be used for the gas container 
of the ZR3 and in this connection it is of interest to note that 
over a half million head of cattle will make their contribution 
toward the completion of the mammoth airship. 

The ZR3 will be so constructed that it will be possible to use 
either helium or hydrogen for inflation. When the ship is 
delivered to this country it will be inflated with helium gas 
thereby obviating all possibility of it meeting the fate of the 
ill-fated ZR2 and the Roma. 

The German government is supplying the ZR3 to this 
country in accordance with terms of reparations and its de 
livery will-take the place of two smaller airships which were 
to have been surrendered to the United States but which were 
illegally destroyed by Germany after the Armistice. The con- 
tract with the Zeppelin Airship Co. was recently signed by 
Germany. 
giant rigid will take approximately a year and a half. 
























It is expected that the work of constructing the” 
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Admiral Moffett on Aerial Inspection Tour—Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, has 
‘act completed an aerial inspection tour which covered naval 
aviation activities centering around Hampton Roads and Ches- 
peake Bay. These activities at the present time are so 
rons and spread over such distances, that only by the use 
if seaplanes can the Chief of Bureau keep in active touch with 
the aviation units and at the same time transact the business 
ofthe Bureau at his desk in Washington. 

Admiral Moffett left the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, 
p. C., with Lieut. Comdr. E. W. Spencer, U.S.N., in a F5L 
scouting seaplane and flew to Yorktown, Va., where the 
pattleship Maryland is conducting exercises with the catapult 
for launching airplanes, which was recently installed. Launch- 
ing of planes from the deck of the Maryland was witnessed 
by a party of high naval officials among whom were the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Hilary 
Jones, and the captains of the battleships. The Commander- 
in-Chief was enthusiastic over the development of the catapult 
and the degree of perfection that had been attained in the 
operation of it, while Admiral Moffett expressed great satis- 
faction with the expert manner in which flights were conducted 
from the battleship deck with the aid of the new device. 

“The catapult is no longer in the experimental stage,” said 
Admiral Moffett. “It is as practical and workable as is the 
torpedo tube used for launching torpedoes from the deck of 
a destroyer. Furthermore its development by the Navy is 
a boon to aeronautical activities in the commercial field. The 
day is not far distant when commercial planes will be shot 
into the air from the deck of fast mail ships when they are 
still many miles at sea. Urgent mail and passengers can be 
speeded into port by seaplane and in this way cut down the 
elapsed time of passage. This and many other possibilities 
are opened up by the successful development of the catapult 
which illustrates the pioneer work that is being done by the 
Bureau of great benefit to industrial and commercial 
activities.” 


Navy Seaplanes Effect Rescue—A thrilling rescue of the crew 
of a burning ship by Navy seaplanes came to light in an 
official report just received in the Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
rescue was effected off San Diego, Calif., on the morning of 
July 6, when five men who comprised the crew of the Nisshin 
were taken from the water by a seaplane from the Naval Air 
Station after they had been severely burned and forced to 
leap overboard from the burning vessel. 

The Nisshin, which was engaged in coastal and fishing trade 
on the California coast, was about ten miles at sea at the 
time the fire started. She was observed by Lieut. H. T. Stan- 
ley, U.S.N., who at the time was engaged in a practice flight 
in a combat (land) airplane. Lieutenant Stanley reported 
that he saw the Nisshin suddenly become enveloped in flames 
and making for the vessel observed the members of the crew 
leap into the water. Being unable to land on the water, 
Lieutenant Stanley headed at once for the Air Station and 
with open throttle speeded on a race with death. When the 
combat plane arrived at the hangars on North Island, all 
available seaplanes were secured in the sheds, but within ten 
minutes a large F5L scouting plane had been launched and 
was on her way to the rescue of the mariners. 

Upon arrival on the scene great difficulty was experienced 
by the pilot of the seaplane, Lieut. R. L. Fuller, U.S.N., in 
maneuvering to pick up the crew of the burning ship and at 
the same time keep clear of the vessel. She was a seething 
mass of flames, and in addition presented the possibility of 
immediate explosion. The exhausted crew were clinging to 
bits of wreckage in the vicinity and two of the men were so 
badly burned that they were almost unconscious and were 
Supported in the water by their comrades. Members of the 
crew of the seaplanes jumped overboard with lines, swam to 
the suffering men and brought them back to the plane where 
they were placed on board and first aid rendered by the pilot. 
The plane was then headed toward the shore and landed at 
North Island twenty minutes after its departure. A waiting 
ambulance from the Naval Air Station Dispensary removed 
the-men to the Station hospital for treatment. 
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Naval Orders—Lieut. Myron F. Eddy, R. F., det. Air Sqds. 
Pac. Fit.; to home, HDAS. 

Lieut. (j.¢) Albert P. Burleigh, det. U.S.S. Utah; to Nav. 
Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Jack H. Shafer, det. U.S.S. Tennessee; to Air Sqds. 
Pace. Fit. for duty. 

Ens. William F. Skyles, det. U.S.S. Maryland; to Air 
Sqds. Atl. Fit. 

Ens. Earl B. Wilkins, det. U.S.S. Idaho; to Air Sqds. Pace. 
Fit. 

Lieut. Grady B. Whitehead, det. Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, 
Fla.; to R. Barracks Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ens. Caleb J. Coatsworth, det. U.S.S. Texas, to duty Air 
Sqds. Pae. Fit. 

Ens. Myron F. Eddy, to duty Air Sqds. Pae. Fit. 

Ens. Joseph H. Gowan, det. U.S.S. Oklahoma; to Air Sqds. 
Pace. Fit. 

Ens. Dorris D. Curley, det. U.S.S. Arizona; to duty Air 
Sqds. Pace. Fit. 

Ens. Joseph E. Bolt (8.C.), det Navy Yard N. Y.; to duty 
with supply officer U.S.S. Altair. 

Comdr. John Rodgers, det. off. in charge Nav. Rec. Sta. 
Baltimore, Md., to duty Nav. Air Sta. Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Ens Matthias B. Gardner, to Air Sqds. Pac. Fit. 

Lieut. Ira D, Spaulding, R. F., previous orders revoked, det. 
Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (J.G.) Geo. W. Davis, det. Nav. Aircraft Fact. Phila. 
to course instruction Supply Corps School of Application. 

Capt. Walter R. Gherardi, det. Bu. Navigation, to duty 
Cdr. Air Sqds. Atl. Fit. and add. duty Cdr. U.S.S. Wright. 

Capt. Alfred W. Johnson, det. duty Cdr. Air Sqds, Pace. 
Fit., to duty Bu. Navigation. 

Lt. Robert D. Kirkpatrick, det. Nav. Air Sta. Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to Cdr. Air Sqds, Pac. Fit. for duty involving actual 
flying in aircraft. 

Lieut. George W. Plaisted, det. Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, 
Fla., to temp. duty 13th Nav. Dist. 

Ens. William Richardson, auth’d report Comdt. Nav, Air 
Sta. Pensacola, Fla., for active duty for training 6 mo. 

Lieut. Theodore S. Coulburn, 8. C., det. duty Navy Yard 
Phila., to duty as supply, disbursing and commissary officer 
Nav. Air Sta. Coco Solo, C. Z. 
















Coming Aeronautical Events 
AMERICAN 


Date Aviation Meet, Aircraft Exhibition and 
Postponed Aeronautical Congress, Chicago. 
Oct. 7 — Detroit Aerial Water Derby, Detroit. (Cur- 
tiss Marine Flying Trophy Competition.) 
Oct. 12-14 — Detroit Aerial Derby, Detroit. (Pulitzer 
Trophy Race.) 


FOREIGN 


August — Coupe Jacques Schneider. (Seaplane speed 
race.) Naples, Italy. 

August — Tyrrhenian Trophy. (International Seaplane 
Competition.) Naples, Italy. 

Aug. 6 — Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, Geneva, 


Switzerland. 

Aug. 6-20 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Clermont- 
Ferrand, France. 

Aug. 9-24 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Gersfeld, 


Germany. 

September—Grand Prize of Italy. (International Air- 
plane Competition.) Milan, Italy. 

Sept. 22 — Coupe Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe. (Air- 
plane speed race.) France. 
American elimination trials, if required, to 
be held about Aug. 15, at Mitchel Field, L. I. 

October — International Parachute Competition. Rome, 
Italy. 
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Foreign News 


~ 

Roumania—The Roumanian Government has at last awak- 
ened to the importance of aviation from a national defense 
point of view, and considerable development has taken place 
recently in the military air service. Sixty modern machines, 
mostly of the DH9 type, have been purchased from a British 
firm, and delivery has already been made of most of these, 
which are being distributed among the flying schools of the 
country. 

Since that date a batch of ten airplanes of the Brandenburg 
type has been manufactured by the National Aircraft Factory, 
near Bucarest ; these are the first native machines in Roumania, 
and their final tests have been entirely satisfactory. The cost 
price of these machines has been reduced to 285,000 lei with a 
220 hp. engine, whereas if they had been ordered from abroad 
they would have cost at least one and a half million lei. The 
King was present at the baptism ceremony of this first batch 
of Roumanian airplanes, and the Metropolitan of Bucarest 
himself performed the necessary rites. 

In the matter of civil aviation, the month of July is to 
see the inauguration of the long-postponed Paris-Bucarest 
passenger air service. For the wedding of Princess Marie 
and King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia, a special advance service 
was run in connection with this line from Budapest to 
Belgrade. An airport, which should become one of the most 
important in Europe, is in course of construction on the 
Plateau of Boneasa, two kilometers from the best residential 
quarter of Bucarest. Plans have been drawn up for the con- 
struction of a garden suburb complete with hotel and country 
club on this plateau. 


+ * * 


Great Britain-—The London terminal airdrome at Croydon is 
beginning to look like a passenger quay at a thriving seaport. 
Six air lines are now in possession of offices which include 
accommodation for waiting passengers, in the vicinity of the 
Customs House, and altogether the approach to the landing 
ground presents a most business-like appearance. The Lon- 
don-Paris services are being further augmented, while a 
morning and afternoon service, each way, is arranged between 
London-Rotterdam and Amsterdam. The new subsidized 
British service is now operating one machine each way daily 
between London and Brussels. 

As a spectacle the airplane racing at the Royal Aero Club’s 
Third Croydon Aviation Meeting, recently held at Waddon 
airdrome, was better than anything of the kind since the war. 

A good program was carried through with fair punctuality, 
in spite of two interruptions due to the arrival of four or five 
machines with passengers from the continent. 


7 - « 


Russia—According to a Stockholm newspaper, General 
Lazarew, of the late Imperial Russian army, who held im- 
portant commands during the war, has been appointed chief 
of the Russian air foree. General Lazarew recently reinte- 
grated in Russia and made his submission to the Soviet 
regime. His appointment strengthens the belief that Soviet 
Russia intends making a great effort toward reorganizing its 
air foree on modern lines. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the paragraph devoted to aircraft in the text of the 
German-Russian secret treaty published by the London Daily 
Mail, which says: “In addition to those already supplied, the 
German General Staff undertakes to deliver as soon as pos- 
sible 500 more new airplanes of the Junkers type, with a cor- 
responding number of spare parts.” 


~~ * > 


Argentina—From Dee. 17 to Jan. 16, the first months’ oper- 
ation of the air route from Buenos Aires to Montevideo, 113 
passengers were carried and 10 extra trips were made in ad- 
dition to the regular bi-weekly service. 


* * * 


Brazil—Two lines of aerial navigation under federal control 
are to be inaugurated Sept. 7, 1922, between Rio de Janeiro 
and Porto Alegre, capital of Rio Grande do Sul. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ; 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR C6, — 





ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill. 430 S. Michigan Ave, 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND ‘ 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 


Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 





AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F, Box 104, Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN a7 


AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Daily Service to Cleveland 
MEMORIAL PARK & RIVER 

TROIT 


11 Passenger Flying Cruisers 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
+ The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





NEW JERSEY wew YORK AIR TERMINAL 


800 Acres - 6 miles from Times Square. 
Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 


CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 





NEW YORE & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORE 
AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Times Building, New York 
11 Passenger Flying Cruisers -- 5 passenger, open and | 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightsee‘ng Tours - Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 





OHIO 
AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Daily Service to Detroit 
D & C DOCK, FOOT OF EAST oTH ST. 
CLEVELAND 


11 Passenger Flying Cruisers 





niniss DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 


FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. : 2 
26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 
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LEARN 


TO FLY NOW! 


LYING is destined to become one of the foremost 
professions in the world. It is also destined to 
become one of the most profitable. But the rewards 
will go only to the men who get into aviation now -- 
while the industry is yet young. These are the men 
who will get the good jobs, the important positions, 
the big salaries. 





You can be one of these men. The first necessity is training. 
You must learn all about airplane structure, airplane engines, 
and aerodynamics. You must learn how to fly—how to be 


a pilot. 
WHERE TO LEARN 


There is just one place where you can get the broadest 
knowledge of airplanes and the most thorough training 
in flying. That place is Dayton, Ohio -- the birthplace 
of the airplane -- the leading city in aviation progress. 


In Dayton you will be taught mastery of the air on the great 
flying field of the Dayton Wright Company. You will 
learn flying under the supervision of expert and experienced 
teachers—men who have flown thousands upon thousands of 
miles and know exactly how to teach you what they have 
learned. You will use the very latest types of training planes. 
You will learn flying by the modified Gossport System. 





As a pupil of the Dayton Wright Company you will have 
the opportunity of visiting McCook Field—the Engineering 
Division of the Army Air Service. Here you may study 
at first hand the designing and building of- many types of 
military aircraft. 


As a pupil of the Dayton Wright Company you will learn 
more than flying. You will learn the principles of standard 
airplane design, and many other things essential to real 
knowledge of commercial flying. 


With Dayton Wright facilities and Dayton Wright methods 
of training you will gain in the shortest possible time that 
knowledge absolutely essential to your success in this great new 
profession of flying. The time to learn is now—when you can 
still get in on the ground floor. 











WHAT TO DO FIRST 





You know that flying has a limitless future. You 
know that you can rise with the industry—if you 
only have the necessary knowledge. You know 
that the sensible place to acquire this knowledge 
is at the Training School for Pilots conducted by 
the Dayton Wright Company—a training school 
located in the very center of airplane knowledge 
and progress. 


DAYTON 
SS 


Then the first thing for you to do is to write this 
company for full information regarding their Train- 
ing School. You can make your future what you 
will by learning mastery of the air. Send now for — 
full details. There is no charge—no obligation— 
no reason why you should delay a moment in send- 
ing for complete free information on the course of in- 
struction offered by the Training School for Pilots. 


WRIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
“The birthplace of the airplane” 


Ser 
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LEARN 10 FLY 


Learn to fly in the oldest 
and most successful com- 
mercial aviation school in 
America. 

Many Diggins 
prominent aviators. 


graduates are 


Instructions free :f stu- 
dent buys his plane from 


Th iggi s i y 
ae a e Diggins school has its own 


tifully illustrated catalog held, newest type planes, competent 
today. instructors, barracks and hangars. 


Courses include everything pertaining to flying, ground-work, 
assembly, wireless, aerial photography, field management; etc. 


The Ralph C. Diggins School of Aeronautics 
140 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 




















PASSENGER CARRYING 


IS GOING BIG AGAIN 


This is the best year yet to get a start. 


2-3-4-SEAT PASSENGER PLANES 
AND FLYING BOATS 


AND ALL KINDS OF AERIAL MATERIALS AND PARTs 


TEITITISIIISIS ii iiittiriiiyy 


Ready for immediate delivery 


| JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


: 2039 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 





Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


























warwick NQN-TEAR Acro-ctoth 


A SAFE CLOTH for FLYING 








For Particulars Apply to 


WELLINGTON SEARS & CO. 


66 Worth Street, New York 














LINCOLN STANDARD AIRPLANES 


BEST IN THE WEST 
$2950 Buys any standard model $2950 
$5485 Buys our inclosed coach $5485 


All models equipped with 
Hiso motors of the 150 and 180 H. P. type. 


Lincoln Standard Airplanes give the utmost in performance, 
are consistent, with sturdy and conservative construction. 


A real three passenger commercial airplane. 
Agents wanted 


Write us today for literature and our agency proposition. 
Address 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CO. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 




































do you know 


that AVIATION is covering more 
thoroughly than any other publication 
the current news and latest technical 
developments each week? 


U. S. $4.00 - CANADA $5.00 - 


AVIATION 
225 Fourth Ave. 


FOREIGN $6.00 


New York 


















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance, 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


















PLANES OF ALL KINDS—Used 2 seaters $500 to $650, 
New 2 seaters $750, New 3 seaters $950. Free instruction. 
Chamberlin Aireraft, Hasbrouck Hts., N. J. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERY- 
offering exceptional 
moneymaking opportunities to those who want to learn flying, 
mechanical and airplane salesmanship during their spare time. 
Do not overlook this chance if you believe in commercial avia- 


tion. Address C. E. Lay, 3727 Saybrook Ave., H. P. E., Cin- 


WHERE—An aviation proposition 


einnati, Ohio. 
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JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


AN AERONAUTICAL DEPARTMENT STORE that car- 
ries in stock ten thousand and one different parts for AIR- 
PLANES & MOTORS, ranging from brass tacks to complete 
planes. It is our business to furnish you with aeronautical 
equipment. Order from us now and save time and money, 
as we know what prompt and guaranteed service means to 
you. All material advertised is carried in stock at our own 
warehouse in Dayton. Write for new revised price list 
No. 4. 

NEW PLANE PARTS 


Wings, JNaD or Canuck $60.00 
Landing Gears Complete, 

Dee or Canuck 50.00 
Landing Gears less wheels 30.00 


NEW MOTOR PARTS 
Cylinders, OX5 $8.50 
Intake Valves, set of eight 2.00 
Exhaust Valves set of eight 4.00 
Exhaust Valve springs 10 


Wheels, 26 x 4 ; 5.00 Exhaust or intake tappets’ .10 
Tires, 26 x 4 Cord 3.50 Complete set OX5 tools 10.00 
Tubes 26 x 4 1.50 Safety Belts 2.00 
Center Section with Propeller Hub, complete 
fittings Standard 10.00 assembly 5.00 
PROPELLERS 
Toothpick or Ds5000 type, tipped, OX5 25.00 
Toothpick or D5000, tipped, good, used . 10.00 
New, tipped, for 150 Hispano 25.00 
Propeller for any foreizn plane 25.00 


NEW MOTORS 


Curtiss OX5 325.00 
LeRhone 80 150.00 
Fiat 300, with tools 400.00 
Anzani 45-50 H.P. 250.00 
PLANES READY TO FLY 
JN4D with OXs5, new 1200.00 
Vought with 120 Benz, 3 place 1500.00 
Standard with 160 Beardmore 3 place 2750.00 
Curtiss H. with 150 Hispano 2 place 2500.00 


You are cordially invited to visit our modern airdrome and inspect 
this material 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


























TIRES 


Are offered you by the War Department in this sealed 
bid sale of airplane casings, tubes and complete tires. 


Bids Opened Aug. 15, 
in Washington, D. C. 




















FFERINGS are in six lots, as follows: 
Lot 1—967 tubes, 700 x 100 M/M, serviceable, 13 
tires, 750 x 125 M/M, unserviceable; 24 tubes, 700 
x 100 M/M, unserviceable; 13 tubes, 750 x 125 M/M, 
unserviceable. All stored at Middletown, Pa. 

Lot 2—11 tires, 26 x 3, fair; at Houston, Tex. 

Lot 3—6 casings, 750 x 125 M/M, serviceable; 23 tubes, 
750 x 125 M/M, serviceable; at Canute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill. 

Lot 4—1458 casings, 750 x 125 M/M, good, many in 
original wrappers; at Montgomery, Ala. 

Lot 5—7 casings, Curtiss, good; 36 tires, 750 x 125 M/M, 
fair, | tire, 750 x 125 M/M, good; at Richmond; Va. 

Lot 6—1207 casings, 26 x 4, new; at Americus, Ga. 


“ 


All are offered for sale “‘as is”. Bids accepted only 
for total quantity of each lot; ten per cent of bid to ac- 
company proposal. No special form of bid is required. 
Address your bid to the undersigned, marking the envelope 
“Sealed Proposal for Purchase of Tires, Auz. 15”. he 
Government reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
For further informat:on address 


Chief, M. D. & S. Sect., Air Service 
Room 2624, Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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AVIATION 


HAircratt Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





AIRCRAFT COMPASS 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN N Y 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97. BOULEVARD ST. MICHEL 839 POST STREET 





HUGH C. ROBBINS — AVIATOR 2 


Three vears of Commercial Experience. 

Wishes position as Pilot. Can do own mechanical work. 
TERMS—$35.00. per week and ro per cent bonus or 50-50 basis _ 
Traveling expenses must be advanced when positions are more 
than one hundred miles from Cinc:nnati. 
REFERENCE—Peoples Bank of Williamsburg, Ohio. 


— ADDRESS — 


P. O. Leck Box No. 6. — WILLIAMSBURG, OHIO 














WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
128 KING ST. EAST. TORONTO, CANADA 


— 


THE PETREL 


has amazed the field of aeronautic interest by its super per. 
formance, its economy of operation and its sturdy simplicity, 
Write for details 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 
1018 Commerce. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








———— 








FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 
RENAULT OR LIBERTY MOTORS : 
Landing Speed 32 Miles per Hour; Hich Speed 118; Useful Load 
1250 Lbs.; Ceiling with Load 22,000 Ft.; Gas Consumption 15 
Gal. per Hour; High Lift Wines; Duralumin Construction 
Throughout. 
BEST se ye SHIP EVER KNOWN. 
RICE $1500 TO $3500 
axrea MOTORS AND PARTS 


W. A. YACKEY MAYWOOD, ILL. 





For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUARE DEAL. 
USE 

DOPES | : VARNISH 

PIGMENTED Reg. Trade Mark ENAMELS 


MADE BY 
TITANINE Inc., Union, Union County, N. J. 











If you want 


Airplane Propellers, metal or wooden parts, or complete 
up-to-date planes, you will get prompt aitention by writing 


G. ELIAS & BRO. Aircraft Dept., Bufralo, N. Y. 


AVIATOR WANTED 


with Flying Boat experience, for commercial enterprise. 
Reliable. Give some particulars. 


Write, 
SWIFT AIRCRAFT CO., P. O. Box 35, Camden, N. J, 











OTTO PRAEGER 
Aviation Consultant 
5052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York City 


CANUCK STANDARD 


$500.00—WITH OX5’S—$600.00 


Perfect running order Either turn over 1425 R.P.M.’s 
Newly painted fuselage 


Brand new left wines No rips, no tears, original finish 
Flown less than go hrs. Flown less than 60 hours. 


THESE ARE REAL BARGAINS . 
SWANLUND AIRCRAFT CORP., Jamestown, N. Y. 











AVRO 


With 130-hp. Clerget engine, new condition. Can be 
flown away from Mineola. 


$1000. FOR QUICK SALE AS OWNER GOING ABROAD. 
Box No. 236, Aviation or Curtiss Field, Mineola 





CHAN 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











If You Are in Need 


of Airplane Parts and Sup- 
plies at Rock Bottom Prices 
Backed Up by Real Service 


Write Box 234 c/o Aviation 








CHARLES H. DAY 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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Just off the Press 


— FIRST SAS Ay EDITION OF 
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Who’s Who in Amer rican Aeronautics 
— ° . . oak Ok, si 
It contains 1000 biographical sketches, numerous photographs | 
)HIO and a great deal of information of permanent reference H 
———. fl 
a value not heretofore brought together. | 
Be The table of contents includes ‘| 
\N State and Municipal Aviation Commissions | 
Army Air Service | 
a Navy Bureau of Aeronautics | 
‘AL. | | Air Mail Service 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
ISH Officers and Committees, Aero Club of America 
) Officers and Committees, other Aero Clubs 
ELS Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
a Manufacturers Aircraft Association 
naa Aircraft Underwriters’ Association 
—a American Aeronautic Safety Code 
Advertising Section 
oo 
This book of 130 pages is bound in stiff covers and should bein the desk of everyone in- 
terested in American Aviation. It gives pen portraits of the leaders in this field and is indispensible 
: as a work of reference. 
= The biographies are authoratative having all been compiled from original material by Lester i} 
D. Gardner, Publisher of AVIATION. _ It will aid anyone to become better acquainted with a 
those who are creating aeronautical history in the United States. | 
mt | One Dollar per Copy 
nls THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
“2 225 4th AVE., NEW YORK. 
S| jo yas cata fe a Sahai ses ®t ae | 
_ To insure getting your GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. | 
copies, order on the at- 225 4th Ave., New York. | 
tached coupon and mail Enclosed is $ , for which mail copies 








| 

| 

| 

} 

today as the first edition is | 
being rapidly exhausted. | 
l 

| 

| 

| 

| 






of Who’s Who in American Aeronautics as per the 
following address 
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Building for 


America needs airplanes. 
It may not be thoroughly 
awake to theneed as yet, 
any more than the peo- 
ple who rode in stage 
coaches were conscious 
that they needed railroad 
trains, or the crews of 
the old wooden three- 
deckers felt that they 
needed iron clads. 


Europe, broke as it is, is 
making air-transporta- 
tion pay and, more im- 
portant still, is develop- 
ing a steadily increasing 
number of landing fields 
and a constantly grow- 
ing force of air men. 
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the Future 


The Glenn L. Martin 
Company has the proud 
reputation of making the 
most reliable airplanes 
in America. Not content 
with this, it is steadly 
pushing forward in re- 
search, engineering, 
and intensive devel- 
opment work, in the 
ambition not only to 
make the best ma- 
chines, but to make 
them in the best scien- 
tific way. 


Corporations interested 
in commercial Aero- 
nautics are invited to 
write -- 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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